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In reading Evelyn's ponderous Introduction one
cannot imagine what passage or phrase can possibly
have given offence and caused its suppression. The
"Holland Ambassador" must have been very par-
ticular. The explanation of the suppression would
seem to be that the Ambassador thought that the
history which was to follow the introduction might be
embarrassing. His own country having published in
good time the Dutch version of the war, he must have
thought it as well to nip in the bud any effective reply
by so prominent an authority. But, as we see, the
susceptibilities of the French had also to be taken into
account. It may be unfair to judge a projected book
by its introduction., but we may doubt whether
history or literature has suffered any serious loss by
the non-appearance in print of Evelyn's thousand
folio sheets.
Some account of Evelyn's published works must be
given seriatim. He published his first tract when he
was twenty-nine. It was the first of a number of those
works of translation to which he constantly devoted
his attention. There is something specially com-
mendable in the work of a translator. He prefers
with self-effacing modesty to make accessible to
his fellow-countrymen a foreign work which he
admires^ rather than inflict himself upon them in an
original attempt. Translation is neither an easy nor a
light task,, and the credit given to the translator
never amounts to much.
This first little book dedicated to his brother
George was called Of Liberty and Servitude, and was a